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THE MONTHLY ALMANAC FOR SEPTEMBER, 1839. 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


[1. Pied Fly-Catcher (Muscicapa luctuosa, Temminck). 


How enchanting soever may be the gorgeous plumage of 
the feathered inhabitants of the forests in the far Orient, 
however varied and beautiful their forms, we have such 
an affection, prejudice it may be, for the little warblers of 
our own dear land, that we would not part with them for 
ill the Birds of Paradise in the world. It is true our 
British birds can boast of little to attract in their outward 
embellishments, but they are such sweet songsters that it 
s impossible ever to tire of them, and indeed their sober 
appearance enhances the pleasure derived from their simple 
‘ong. There is a charm in simplicity which the most re- 
fined tastes will acknowledge, and it has this advantage 
over more elaborate performances—that it never ceases to 
Please. Even our musical fashionables, who seem as though 
they could sit out the repetition of the same opera for ever, 
yawn, at the close of the season, over its prolonged beau- 
tes. Not so with the simplicity of nature; never shall 
We tire of the half-dozen notes of the dark nightingale ; 
for ever would we imbibe its delicious melody as it falls 
like a clear gushing stream on our senses. That simple 
tong, “old when Homer sung,” yet retains all its pristine 
Vou. VIII. 





2. Spotted Fly-Catcher (Muscicapa Griséla, Linneus). ] 


freshness ; and, in the whole catalogue of aérial songsters 
it will be impossible to find one which, once admired, 
ever satiated the ear. The schoolboy stops his walk to 
listen to the lark and to speculate upon his whereabouts ; 
and the old man, who has heard the same notes swelling 
in the air hundreds of times, watches them in their risings 
and fallings with the same pleasure as when his boyhood 
first learned to distinguish the notes. 

There is a light-hearted gaiety in the simple “ wood- 
notes wild,” which expands the soul and renders it sus- 
ceptible to the most common impressions of rural life. 

In &me of the more recent numbers of the ‘ Penn 
Magazine’ we have endeavoured to render several of the 
more interesting British birds more familiar to our readers 
than, we are afraid, they hitherto have been. In pursu- 
ance of this intention we come now to speak of the fly- 
catcher, the latest summer-bird of passage, and whose 
notes, timid, soft, and engaging, continue until the middle 
of September. 

Of this interesting little bird there are in England two 
varieties; these are the spotted fly-catcher (Muscicapa 

2X 
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Grisdla, Linn.), and the pied fly-catcher (Muscicapa luc- 
tuosa, Temm.), the former of which is common in most 
parts of the kingdom, but the latter is of rare occurrence. 
The Srorrep Fix-Carcusi is known by several provincial 
names, all derived from his habits; as the “ beam bird” 
(from a favourite site of his nest), and the “ cherry- 
chopper” (from a supposed taste for the fruit of that tree). 
In Kent it is called the “ post-bird,” and in other counties 
the “ bee-bird,” from habits we shall presently allude to. 

It is about six inches in length, and of rather a dark 
colour; its breast is a dullish white, the sides mye 
tinged with dull orange, and the upper part of the body 
is brown. 

Its bill is of a dusky colour, hooked, and fringed with 
some little bristles or hairs at its base. It is a very tame 
bird, and will often build its nest in a hole in a wall or 
near a door-post where people are continually passing 
and repassing ; it seems particularly partial to the vine 
and sweetbrier for the foundation of its nest, and may 
often be seen among the leaves near the windows of a 
cottage. It also chooses the projecting beams or rafters of 
a house for the site of its nest, and this so frequently as 
to have caused it to be called the beam or rafter bird. 
The fly-catcher makes little pretension to song, but 
occasionally utters a little inward wailing note, which is 
heard at intervals till the month of September. He 
generally makes his appearance in England about the 
12th of May, and, from his habits, is a well-known 
favourite in all parts of the country. 

This bird, unlike others of the feathered tribe who 
generally roam over the woods and fields to seek their 
food, takes his stand at some favoured spot, generally an 
old withered trunk of a tree, or a convenient post, and 
from thence watches his prey till it approaches him, when 
he darts after it, secures it, and returns to his post to wait 
for more; and thus he will custinue at one spot till his 
appetite is satisfied, scarcely ever touching the ground or 
taking a longer flight than is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of his object. In this task he displays uncommon 
agility, and it is highly amusing to witness the velocity 
with which he darts after his intended prey, the adroit 
turns and flutterings in the pursuit, and the satisfied air 
with which he returns to his station, pluming himself on 
his success. 

Alexander Wilson, in describing some American va- 
rieties of the fly-catcher, of which there are several on 
that continent, has a curious notice of the duodee, or 
king bird, who must be considered as the head of the 
family of fly-catchers. “In fields of pasture he often 
takes his stand, on the tops of the mullein and other 
rank weeds, near the cattle, and makes occasional swoops 
after passing insects, particularly the large black gadfly, 
so terrifying to horses and cattle. His eye, moving rest- 
lessly around him, traces the flight of an insect for a 
moment or two, then that of a second, and even a third, 
until he perceives one to his liking; when, with a shrill 
scream, he pursues it, seizes it, and returns to the same 
spot again to look for more. This habit,” continues our 
author, “ is so conspicuous, that several intelligent farmers 
of my acquaintance are of opinion that he picks out only 
the drones, and never injures the working bees.” 

This bird is 8 inches long and 14 in circumference, 
and is remarkable for the pertinacity with which he 
attacks all birds, how large soever they may be, who 
approach his nest. “In the months of May, June, and 
part of July,” says Wilson, “his life is one continued 
scene of broils and battles, in which, however, he gene- 
rally comes off conqueror. Hawks and crows, and even 
the bald eagle and the great black eagle, all equally 
dread a rencontre with this dauntless little champion, 
who, as soon as he perceives one of these last approach- 
ing, launches into the air to meet him, mounts to a con- 
siderable height above him, and darts down on his back, 
sometimes fixing there, to the great annoyance of his 
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sovereign. He teases the eagle incessantly, sweeps upon 
him from right to left, remounts, that he may descend 
on his back with the greater violence, all the time keep- 
ing up a shrill and rapid twittering ; and continuing the 
attack for more than a mile, until he is relieved by some 
other of his tribe equally eager for the contest.” 

The spotted fly-catcher of England has been observed 
to be particularly fond of bees, not only taking them 
flying, but waiting for them at the mouth of the hive; 
and it is from this that he has obtained the name of the 
bee-bird. His other provincial name of cherry-chopper 
has been given it from a supposed partiality evinced by 
it for the fruit of the cherry-tree ; but he has never been 
observed to molest the fruit itself, though it is certain he 
is often to be seen in and near this tree, probably choosing 
it for the number of insects attracted to the fruit. 

The Prep Fiy-Carcuer is a much less common bird, 
though it has been supposed to be indigenous to this 
country. It is about the size of the linnet, but, from its 
shape, has been compared to a magpie in miniature. 
The crown of the head is black, which colour also per- 
vades the bill, but there is 4 white spot on its forehead, 
from which its name is derived ; the rest of the body is 
composed of various shades of black, brown, and white, 
the latter covering the breast. Notwithstanding that 
some naturalists consider this bird to be indigenous to 
England, others maintain it to be a summer bird of 
passage ; and it is said by Mr. Bolton and the Rev. Mr. 

alton to arrive in Yorkshire in the summer, and to 
depart before October. It is scarcely ever to be met 
with in the south of England, and not very frequently ip 
the north; but Colonel Montagu remarks that great 
numbers may be seen at Lowther Castle, Westmoreland, 
where it has bred for many years. They are said to 
arrive here about the middle of April. “The males, 
soon after their arrival, should the weather be favourable, 
will frequently sit for a considerable period on the decayed 
branch of a tree, constantly repeating their short, little 
varied, though far from unpleasant song, every now and 
then interrupted by the pursuit and capture of some 
passing insect. Their alarm note is not very unlike the 
word chuck, which they commonly repeat two or three 
times when approached, and which readily leads to their 
detection.” * 

To those whose seek for something more than instinct 
in the lower animals, the following anecdote of the fly- 
catcher, related by White of Selborne, may be thought 
worthy a place in their collection of animal wonders :— 
He mentions a pair of birds of this kind who built their 
nest on a naked bough near his house, apparently in dull 
weather ; but being incommoded, in a hot sunny season 
which ensued, by the reflection of the heat from the wall 
of the house, they had recourse to the plan of flying 
between the wall and the nest during the heat of the day, 
so as in part to remedy the inconvenience by shading, in 
some degree, their young. How far this may be ascribed 
to reason may form a subject of discussion. 

That these birds may not be without rendering some 
important service to man, Mr. Slaney, whose interest- 
ing little book on British birds is well known to our 
readers, recommends their domestication in Italy and the 
south of Europe, and more particularly in the West 
Indies, where their services would be found valuable in 
destroying the vast quantities of gnats and other insects 
which abound in those countries, where, as in South 
America, the usual morning salutation is not, as with us, 
* How do pay do? ” but “ How were you off for mosquitoes 
last night ? ” 

“The wild falcon and the hawk,”’ remarks Mr. Slaney, 
“have been recluimed and educated, so as to leave your 
hand at a signal, dart through the heavens after their 
quarry, and return to you again; and why may not & 
gentler race of birds be also partially tamed? Then 

* Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary.’ 
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might the West Indian be accompanied by his little 
plumed protector, who, perched on his patron’s shoulder, 
would destroy or drive away his insect enemies, or, in the 
sultry mid-day, stand sentry over his slumbers. Then 
would the weak assist the strong, and the strong be bound 
in gratitude to give shelter to the weak. We have our- 
selves seen times and places where a brace of good fly- 
catchers would have been worth a king’s ransom.” 





Seasons of England Eight Centuries ago.—The year 
1086, the Saxon chronicler remarks, ‘was a very heavy 
season, and a swinkful and sorrowful year in England in 
murrain of cattle ; and corn and fruits were at a stand, and 
so much untowardness in the weather as a man may not 
easily think.” The following year “was a very heavy and 
pestilential year in this land;” and the cause is attributed 
“to the badness of the weather.” Then came, says the 
writer, “so great a famine over all England, that many men 
died a miserable death through hunger.” The year 1089 
“was a very late year in corn, and in every kind of fruits, 
so that many men reaped their corn about Martinmas and 
yet later.” In 1095 the weather was “‘ very unseasonable ; 
in consequence of which, throughout all this land were all 
the fruits of the earth reduc@f to a moderate crop.” The 
year 1096 “was a very heavy-timed year through all Eng- 
land; both through the manifold tributes, and also through 
the very heavy-timed hunger, that sorely oppressed this 
earth.’ The succeeding year was “in all things a very 
heavy-timed year, and beyond measure laborious from bad- 
ness of weather, both when men attempted to till the land, 
and afterwards to gather the fruit of their tilth.” Again, 
1098 “was a very troublesome year, through manifold im- 
positions; and from the abundant rains that ceased not all 
the year, nearly all the tilth in the marsh-lands perished.” 
Five years afterwards (a.p. 1103) was “a very calamitous 
year.” There was a murrain among the cattle, and a de- 
ficiency of the crops of every kind; but the latter misfortune 
seems to have been occasioned by a violent storm of wind 
on St. Lawrence’s day, which “did so much harm to all 
fruits as no man remembered that ever any did before.” In 
1105 the produce of the soil was also injured by the weather. 
In 1110 the weather was again unfavourable, “by which 
the fruits of the earth were very much marred, and the 
produce of the trees over all this land entirely perished.” 
In 1111 “was the winter very long, and the season heavy 
and severe; and through that were the fruits of the earth 
sorely marred, and there was the greatest murrain of cattle 
that any man could remember.” The next year was fortu- 
nately “a very good year, and very fruitful in wood and in 
field.” It was, however, accompanied by a severe mortality 
amongst men. In 1116 occurred a “very heavy-timed 
winter, long and strong, for cattle and for all things.” The 
chronicler adds, that “ this was a very vexatious and destruc- 
tive year with respect to the fruits of the earth, through the 
immoderate rains that fell soon after the beginning of Au- 
gust, harassing and perplexing men till Candlemas-day.” 
It was also noted for a deficiency of the woods in mast, to 
such an extent “that there was never known such in this 
land or in Wales.” The next year was “a very blighted 
year in corn, through the rains, that scarcely ceased for 
nearly all the year.” In 1124 “the seasons were very un- 
favourable in England for corn and all fruits.” A famine 
ensued in the following year. In 1131 “was so great a 
murrain of cattle as never was before in the memory of man 
over all England. That was in neat-cattle and swine; so 
that in a town where there were ten ploughs going or twelve, 
there was not one left; and the man that had two or three 
hundred swine had not one left. Afterwards perished the 
hen-fowls ; then shortened the flesh-meat and the cheese.” 
—Pictorial History of England. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ix several recent Supplements we have described the 
forms which are observed in erecting that part of the 
framework of political authority in this country which 
connects the people with the exercise of sovereign power. 
The electoral proceedings, to which we refer, are so 
nearly completed, that it is sufficient to direct attention to 
the Monthly Notices in the Calendar for the concluding 





attangements, In this month, however, the business of 
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the municipal elections commences. The word municipal 
is derived from two Latin words, namely, “ munus,” 
office or duty, and “ capio,” to take, and thus we have 
the Latin word “ municeps,” a person who enjoys the 
rights and performs the duties of a free citizen. The 
word “municipal,” as used by the Romans, originally 
designated that which pertained to a “ municipium,” a 
free city or town, that is, a town which had some or all 
the privileges of Rome, and yet was governed by parti- 
cular laws and customs of its own. It still retains this 
limited sense; but we have extended it to what belongs 
to a state or nation, as a distinct, independent body. 
Blackstone says :—‘ Municipal law is properly defined to 
be a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in the state.” It is used in this sense to distinguish 
it from commercial law, the law of nations, &c. 

In the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 433 (p. 562), we 
noticed some of the principal features of the mu- 
nicipal corporations of England and Wales, and the 
causes which had rendered it necessary to regenerate 
them. The abuses of these bodies had been a matter of 
universal complaint for nearly two centuries, but it was 
not until 1834 that a commission was appointed to in- 
quire into their existing state. The Report of the Com- 
missioners, presented to Parliament in April, 1835, con- 
tains some interesting information on the early constitution 
of the municipal corporations. “It is certain,” they 
remark, “ that many of their institutions were established 
in practice long before they were settled by law. In 
some places, as at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle, and 
Scarborough, the forms of the municipal government 
were defined by an express composition between the ma- 
gistracy and the people. It is probable that the powers 
of government, in all ordinary cases, were exercised by 
the superior magistracy, but that in extraordinary emer- 
gencies the whole body of burgesses was called upon to 
sanction the measures which interested the community. 
The difficulty of conducting business in such an assembly 
seems to have suggested the expedient of appointing a 
species of committee out of the larger body, and which 
was dissolved when the business was concluded. These 
committees afterwards became permanent.” Two im- 
portant features, introduced at an early period, were, the 
annexation of the powers of justices of the peace to the 
municipal magistracy, and the practice of admitting 
members upon a mere personal right, without any quali- 
fication either of residence or property. For the purpose 
of influencing the choice or nomination of members of 
parliament, the charters granted between the reign of 
Henry VIII. and the Revolution were calculated to render 
the governing class independent of the main body of the 
burgesses. These corrupt principles gradually extinguished 
any remains of estimation in which the corporate bodies 
might have been held. The commissioners on this point 
reported as follows :—“ It has become customary not to 
rely on the municipal corporations for exercising the 
powers incident to good municipal government. The 
powers granted by local acts of parliament for various 
purposes have been from time to time conferred, not upon 
the municipal officers, but upon trustees or commissioners 
distinct from them ; so that often the corporations have 
hardly any duties to perform. They have the nominal 
government of the town, but the efficient duties and the 
responsibility have been transferred to other hands.” It 
is unnecessary to enter into details of the flagrant manner 
in which, with very few exceptions, the old corporations 
were identified with shameful abuses of every kind. The 
commissioners reported that “they must be thoroughly 
reformed” before they could become “ useful and efficient 
instruments of local government.” The act of the legis- 
lature by which this was effected was, as before stated, 
passed in 1835, and came into operation in the month of 
November, in the same year. 

As the faults of the old system were traceable to the 
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absence of responsibility, the first object of the new mea- 
sure was to correct this evil, and it accomplished its 
object by giving to all the burgesses of a corporate town, 

of a certain qualification, the right of electing 
the town council or governing body. Further, to give the 
burgesses still greater power in the management of their 
local concerns, one-third of the governing body is annu- 
ally renewed, and an opportunity is thus afforded either 
of discarding an inefficient member, or of continuing him 
in office by re-election, if he should have deserved well of 
his townsmen. The number of cities and towns possess- 
ing a municipal constitution is 178, and about 4500 
individuals are elected by the qualified inhabitants to fill 
the various corporate offices. A great amount of know- 
ledge must be acquired by members of the town councils 
during their period of office: questions of public interest 
doubtless,come to be viewed in a more practical and rea- 
sonable light by those whose business it is to grapple with 
them ; the habit of dealing with difficulties and the capa- 
bility of regarding them under a variety of aspects are 
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acquired ; and thus in time the national character is jn 
some degree influenced, and subjects of national import- 
ance are approached in a more intelligent spirit. Man 
of these effects may not be soon fully apparent, but it can 
scarcely be denied that to some extent they must already 
have taken place. For some time we may have to en- 
counter the angular points of the system, and it could 
scarcely be expected to work with perfect smoothness at 
first; but as knowledge and intelligence increase, and 
time heals the divisions which the breaking up of the old 
corporations occasioned, the honour of being selected by 
the public voice to take the management of the affairs 
of an important community will call forth a large amount 
of enlightened public spirit, and the elective body will be 
directed with greater certainty to the choice of the most 
worthy and eligible of their fellow-citizens. 

The Notices in the Calendar, in the last page, will 
show the preliminary steps which are taken in this month 
preparatory to the municipal elections in the month of 
November. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 


AN 


On the 3rd September, 1658, died one of the most re- 
markable men our country has produced—Cromwell, 
whose character seems to baffle almost in the proportion 
in which it stimulates our investigation. He was born 
on the 25th April, 1599, at Huntingdon, of highly re- 
spectable parents, and by his mother’s side, it is said, he 
was remotely connected with the monarch over whose 
destinies he was to exercise so great an influence. He 
was considered an “ obstinate” boy, and both at school 
and college submitted unwillingly to educational disci- 
pline. In 1616 he became a member of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, from whence he was removed, at the death 
of his father, shortly after, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
for the study of the law. He now gave way to the dis- 
sipations which surrounded him, and among his other 
evil propensities at that time was gambling. This life 
lasted two or three ar at the end of that period, find- 
ing he had diminished his fortune, alienated his friends, 
and, above all, disgusted himself, he made a sudden and 
lasting reformation. He now married. The object of his 





choice was Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier, to whom he was united on the 22nd August, 
1620, and the match appears to have been a happy one. 
His attachment to the Paritans now began to show itself: 
some of the most unfortunate appear to have found an 
asylum in his house. A strong proof of the reality of his 
religious conviction, as well as of his high moral prin- 
ciple, is given in the circumstance of his returning several 
sums of money, in one instance as much as 120/., which 
he had formerly won by gambling, to the losers. 

In 1628 his political career began in his return for the 
borough of Huntingdon, at the period when Charles I., 
by his arbitrary and tyrannical conduct, was raising up 
the storm which finally overwhelmed him. In 1635 Crom- 
well had a farm at St. Ives ; but whether from the failure 
of the speculation, or from the extent of his hospitality, 
he now suffered from pecuniary embarrassments. He 
was relieved at the death of his uncle, Sir Thomas Stuart, 
by a bequest of property to the value of 500/. a-year m 
the Isle of Ely. . A remarkable incident now occurred, 
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Disgusted with the aspect of affairs religious and political 
in this country, and hopeless of any speedy change for the 
better, he resolved to goto America. He and Hampden, 
afterwards one of the greatest of his coadjutors, were, it is 
said, actually embarked, when the vessel was detained, with 
seven others, bound also to America, by an order of coun- 
cil. This little circumstance seems to stamp the depth 

*of Cromwell’s piety. The example and society of the 
« pilgrim fathers ”’ could have little to attract so thorough 
a hypocrite as Cromwell’s enemies have represented him 
tohave been. Henow became an active local man of busi- 
ness, and gradually gathered round him a large body of 
friends and adherents, whilst with the people generally he 
became very popular. He first distinguished himself in per- 
sonal opposition to his sovereign in the matter of draining 
the fens of the Bedford Level. The Earl of Bedford and 
other gentlemen “ adventurers ” had obtained a power to 
drain that immense district, reserving to themselves 95,000 
acres as their reward for the accomplishment of the task. 
When the work was nearly completed, advantage was 
taken by Charles of some complaints against the “ ad- 
yenturers,” by persons who thought themselves aggrieved, 
to direct his own officers to examine the drainage, with 
the intention of depriving the rightful owners of their 
property, if he could but manage to fix some blame upon 
them. ‘That the nefarious character of the proceeding 
might not be mistaken, the king, in his instructions, pre- 
judged the case, and the officers reported as he desired. 
Cromwell was roused at this proceeding, and acted with 
such vigour and address in the matter, that the whole 
county was filled with indignation at the king’s conduct. 
The popular title of Lord of the Fens was long applied 
to Cromwell, and, as a mark of public approbation, he 
was elected member for Cambridge at the next parlia- 
ment, in 1640. 

A royalist contemporary, Sir Philip Warwick, thus 
describes his appearance in the House at this period :— 
“T came one morning into the House well clad, and per- 
ceived a gentleman speaking, whom I knew not, very 
ordinarily apparelled; for it was a plain cloth suit, 
which seemed to have been made by anill country tailor ; 
his linen was plain and not very clean; and I remember 
aspot or two of blood upon his little band, which was 
not much larger than his collar ; his hat was without a 
hat-band ; his stature was of a good size ; his sword stuck 
close to his side; his countenance swollen and reddish ; 
his voice sharp and untunable; and his eloquence full 
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of fervour.” His mind seems by this time to have un- 
dergone a marked change. The applause he had received 
in the affair of the Fens, the consciousness (perhaps for the 
first time) of the powers therein apparent, and Jastly, the 
stimulating nature of the events then going on all around 
him, doubtless quickened the hitherto dormant ambition, 
and impelled it to seek a wider scope for its exercise. 
“ Henceforth was he a compound of such virtues and 
vices, of qualities so various and so opposed, that a mind 
and powers exactly similar to his own were alone perhaps 
capable of literally developing his career. Religious to 
the last in his private and domestic conduct, he accus- 
tomed himself to the practice of a greater or less degree 
of dissimulation throughout his public life. Enthusiastic 
to a high degree in the cause he had espoused, he yet 
calculated consequences one by one as they occurred 
with almost unfailing exactness. So simple were his 
language and manners, that he appears incapable of dis- 
guising a purpose that had arisen in his mind; y€t by 
penetration and address the most exquisite did he, at the 
same time, so read the hearts and so accommodate him- 
self to the humours of all with whom he associated, as 
at once to make them his firm friends, and footstools to 
his future elevation over them. His existence became a 
perpetual harlequinade; his expressions shifting from 
the spiritual to the coarsely jocular; his conduct from 
the pliant to the overbearing—from the submissive to the 
most vehement contradictions and the boldest opposition. 
He could enter with an equal zest into the occupations of 
preaching, fighting, and reigning ; was equally at home 
in the prayer-meeting, the camp, and the palace. Mean- 
while, in every change of time and circumstance, reli- 
gion, far from contracting, enlarged her hold upon his 
feelings, but gradually deserting his judgment, the 
success that attended all his undertakings taught his 
enthusiasm so greatly to extend it in idea, that finally his 
every action appeared to him directed by a heavenly 
guidance, and his very crimes the offspring of a decreed 
necessity, or instruments to execute upon earth God’s 
righteous vengeance.”’ * 

In 1641 the parliament remonstrated boldly with the 
king on his unconstitutional and oppressive acts, and 
Cromwell, with Pym, Hampden, and other democratic 
leaders, warmly supported it. When it became appa- 
rent to all parties that the sword alone could decide the 
differences between the king and the people, Cromwell 


* «Oliver Cromwell and his Times,’ by Thomas Cromwell, 
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raised a troop of horse in his own county, and, on the 
actual breaking out of the civil war, acted with such 
vigour and address as to repress all Royalist movements 
in the neighbouring counties, and keep them from the 
first devoted to the parliament. Not the least extraordi- 
nary trait in Cromwell’s character is his military genius. 
Without experience, or having had anything like a mili- 
tary educatien, commencing the study at a period of life 
when most other commanders have achieved their repu- 
tation, and although frequently placed in the most des- 
perate situations, he was never beaten. At Marston 
Moor, Stamford, and Newbury, he successively overthrew 
the king’s forces, and at last obtained so signal a reputa- 
tion, that the parliament excepted him from its “ self- 
denying ordinance,” passed to prevent members of the 
House of Commons from holding any command in the 
army. At the battle of Naseby, in 1645, Cromwell com- 
manded the right wing, and was the chief agent in the 
obtaining that signal victory. Thanks were voted to 
him in the following year, and a pension settled upon him 
to the amount of 2500/. a-year. 

The great events which followed in rapid sequence are 
well known. The king in despair threw himself upon the 
Scottish army, which had entered England in pursuance 
of the “Solemn League and Covenant” made between 
the parliaments of the two countries. By the Scots he 
was delivered up to the parliamentary commissioners. 
Cromwell and his party, the Independents, were now in 
great danger from the Presbyterians, who commanded a 
majority in the House of Commons, and who, flushed 
with the consciousness of their strength, endeavoured, 
with that intolerance of spirit which was their great 
distinguishing characteristic as opposed to the Inde- 
pendents, to crush all other sects, and in particular to 
disband that very army to which they owed all their 
successes, in order to form a new one more in accordance 
with their own tenets. The soldiery resisted, and thus 


was begun the struggle which in a measure compelled 
Cromwell to take many of those arbitrary steps for which 


his ambition has had the discredit. One Cornet Joyce, 
at the head of a party of horse, obtained possession for 
the army of the person of the king, and Cromwell that 
very day left London to avoid being seized by the Pres- 
byterians and sent to the Tower. He was received with 
shouts by the soldiery, and a solemn engagement was 
entered into not to disband or divide without redress of 
grievances, security against oppression to the whole free- 
born people of England, and the dismissal of the Pres- 
byterians from the government. Negotiations were now 
commenced by all parties with the king, whilst at the 
same time the army marched toward London, meeting in 
their way a large minority of the parliament, consisting of 
course of Independents, whilst many of the Presbyterians 
fled on its approach. There seems no cause to doubt the 
sincerity of Cromwell in his endeavours to replace Charles 
on the throne, though on a more equitable foundation ; 
whilst the bad faith of the king is certain, and ultimately 
caused the treaty to be brought to a sudden conclusion. 
Charles now made his escape, but was again detained in 
the Isle of Wight. The republicans of the army, who 
formed by far the most numerous part of it, seem to have 
been dissatisfied with Cromwell for not proceeding faster 
and more boldly in that course, which, when he did pursue 
it, brought down every kind of opprobrium on his name. 
They now gave him plainly to understand that he 
must join them or be sacrificed. He did join them, 
though not till he had completely put down the more 
violent and ultra of the party, and from that time all 
thought of the restoration of the king appears to have 
been given up. The Presbyterian majority was made a 
minority by the very simple though not very constitu- 
tional application of Colonel “ Pride’s purge,” that 
officer being stationed at the door of the House of Com- 
mons to arrest a great number of the principal Presby- 
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terians as they entered. It was the remainder of this par- 
liament that determined upon the trial of the king, and 
caused their determination to be carried into effect, which 
resulted in his execution before Whitehall. During the 
sittings which took place in Westminster Hall, Cromwel, 
attended regularly every day. When the sentence was 
known, many applications were made to him to interf 
and stay the execution. To Colonel Cromwell, his cousi 
who thus applied, he said, “ Go to rest, and expect no 
answer to carry to the prince, for the council of affairs 
have been seeking God, as I also have done, and it is 
resolved by them all that the king must die.” 

Cromwell was now employed in Ireland, which had 
rebelled, and he reduced it to submission in an almost 
incredibly short space of time, but not without the com- 
mittal of cruelties upon the unhappy natives, a crime from 
which he was remarkably free in ail his other campaigns. 
The next very important incident was the battle of 
Dunbar, in 1650, where he defeated the Scots, who had 
taken up the cause of Charles II., and were about to 
invade England. In this engagement Cromwell’s mili- 
tary genius shone out most brilliantly. He defeated an 
army of 27,000 men with only 12,000, and that foo 
under the greatest disadvantages of position. This 
battle furnishes two instances of his religious enthusiasm 
amounting almost to sublimity. The Scots were on the 
hills, Cromwell on the plain at their feet: the latter, see- 
ing no hope of drawing them from their position, sent 
round, during the night preceding the battle, a detach- 
ment to the enemy’s rear, to attack them in a weak part. 
While this mancetivre was in progress of execution, 
Cromwell beheld, at daybreak, most unexpectedly, the 
Scots descending to attack him. He at once cried out, 
“God is delivering them into our hands! They are 
coming down upon us!” Again, in the thick of the fight, 
he beheld the sun just beginning to appear, and imme- 
diately his voice was heard grandly pealing out, whilst 
his arm was seen directed toward the glorious luminary, 
* Now let our God arise, and his enemies shall be scat- 
tered!”? Charles [I. having in the interim marched into 
England, Cromwell hastily followed, overtook, and totally 
defeated him at Worcester. He now received additional 
honours and pensions. In 1653 the struggle between 
the Independents and the Presbyterians was again sum- 
marily decided in favour of the former, for the time, by 
the famous dissolution of the Long Parliament. A new 
one was summoned, in the persons of 139 members, to 
whom Cromwell’s writs were directly addressed, and 
who were upon the whole men of good family or of 
military distinction, though mixed with some inferior per- 
sonages ; among them one whose name was given to the 
parliament in derision, Barebone. Cromwell was now 
declared Protector. It is well known that he wished to 
have been king, but a considerable portion of his most 
faithful adherents in the army were opposed to that de- 
sire ; accordingly, when he was formally invited to assume 
the crown, he declined. Like his unhappy predecessor, 
Cromwell dissolved parliament after parliament, but cer- 
tainly not, like him, with the evident intention of creating 
a despotic authority. 

From the time that Cromwell’s influence directed the 
foreign relations of the country, it is astonishing to sce 
the respect and fear the very name of England inspired. 
The Dutch, with their famous admiral Van Tromp, were 
signally defeated, and stripped of their pretensions to the 
sovereignty of the seas; Jamaica, perhaps the most va- 
luable of our colonies, was annexed to our dominions; 
the Spaniards were compelled to sue for peace after some 
severe defeats in the Low Countries; and everywhere 
English alliance and English friendship were courted, 
and not unfrequently in the most servile manner. The 
last days of Cromwell appear to have been much em- 
bittered by the dread of assassination, which the chivalric 
royalists, as they delighted to consider themselves, did not 
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hesitate openly to recommend. He wore armour under 
his dress; never stirred without his guards; he became 
morose and melancholy. The death of his favourite 
daughter, Lady Claypole, whom he loved with the deepest 
and tenderest affection, gave the finishing stroke to his 
unhappiness. It is by no means an improbable suppo- 
sition that the days of the stern ambitious Protector of 
England were shortened by that romantic and not un- 
commonly disbelieved malady, a broken heart. He died 
on the anniversary of his two battles of Dunbar and 
Worcester, in the sixtieth year of his age. He was 
buried with the greatest pomp and magnificence; but 
the miserable spite of Charles II. could not allow his 
remains to rest in peace; they were taken up at the 
Restoration, hung upon the gallows at Tyburn, and then 
flung into a hole at its foot. 


—— 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
Sept. 2.—The Fire of London, in 1666, destroyed 400 


immense losses were sustained by this fire, but few lives 
were lost, and on the whole it must be considered rather 
a blessing than a calamity, since it effectually destroyed 
the remains of the plague, which before had frequently 
laid waste the city. 

Sept. 3.—Bartholomew Fair is proclaimed about noon 
of this day, at Cloth Fair, Smithfield, and closes on the 
6th, at night. The cloth and drapery fair was originally 
confined to three days, and kept in the churchyard of the 
Priory ; but the fair, as it is now conducted, has become 
very inconsiderable, and consists only of a few shows, 
toys, and gingerbread. Some years back it was disgrace- 
fully distinguished for its riotous character and debauched 
amusements, but the city authorities have been at great 
pains to repress and control it, and with considerable 
success. In the time of Elizabeth, the amusements held 
in Moorfields during the fair consisted of wrestling, shoot- 
ing,and hunting, a lot of rabbits being let loose for the 
latter purpose. 

Sept. 21.—St. Matthew the Apostle and Evangelist 

was the son of Alpheus, a Jew of the tribe of Issachar, 
Hay- 
ing joined the society of our Lord, he composed the 
Gospel which goes by his name, on the completion of 
which he travelled into Ethiopia, where he converted 
multitudes of the heathens; he thence passed into Par- 
thia, where he preached with success; but returning to 
Ethiopia, his enemies seized him at Nadabar, and slew 
him with an axe or halberd, about the year 60. The 
tm Evangelist was, in the primitive ages, applied to all 
those who preached the gospel; the Greek word from 
vhich it is derived denoting, in its literal sense, a mes- 
‘ager of joyful intelligence. It has however since been 
‘nfined to the four inspired writers, who have collected 
fom the united testimonies and preachings of our Sa- 
viour’s disciples the circumstances of his doctrines, life, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension, which form 
the fundamental basis of the Christian system. 
Sept. 29.—St. Michael. This great Christian festival 
Sentitled by the Latins “The Dedication of St. Michael’s 
Church, or the Festival of St. Michael and all the holy 
Angels.” Michaelmas Day, as one of the quarter-days, 
vil be found noticed in former parts of these Notes. 





HARVEST. 
[From the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.” 


Harvest is a most important period to the husbandman. 
When by his skill and industry the ground has been well 
Prepared to receive the seed, and every circumstance has 
wen favourable to the growth and ripening of his crops, 
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weather is beyond his control, he may, by an attentive ob- 
servation of the usual changes at particular periods of the 
year, anticipate its influence in any particular situation. 
The precautions which are necessary in a northern climate, 
where the fruits of the earth come late to maturity, would 
be superfluous in more southern latitudes. It is from the 
inhabitants of northern and mountainous countries that we 
are likely to learn the means of obviating the effects of an 
unfavourable season and a late harvest. 

In those southern climates where the heat and want of 
moisture are not too great for the growth of corn, the only 
care of the farmer is to procure hands sufficient to reap it. 
The heat of the sun and air soon dry the straw and harden 
the grain. A spot is levelled in the field, and the corn 
is threshed out immediately, either by the tread of cattle 
driven over it, or by the flails of numerous threshers. The 
corn is winnowed and stored in granaries; and the straw is 
reserved till winter, when it forms the chief fodder of horses 
and cattle. In these regions the harvest is a continued 
feast; no ungenial weather disappoints the hopes of the 
husbandman. But in northern climates, where the harvest 
is later, and cold rains and storms are frequent in autumn, 
the ingenuity is often taxed to save the corn from being 
entirely spoiled, after it has been severed from the ground ; 
roomy barns are erected to secure it in the straw, till it can 
be threshed ; and the joy of harvest is frequently interrupted 
by the anxiety which is the consequence of sudden changes 
of weather. 

To lessen the casualties of harvest in a moist climate, the 
experienced husbandman endeayours to arrange the time 
of sowing each kind of grain, so as to ensure its coming to 
maturity in a regular succession. Thus he has more time 
to attend to the precautions of which experience has taught 
him the utijity; and if the duration of harvest is longer, 
there is less danger of all his crops being spoiled by a wet 
season. 

It was long the custom through the whole of the north 
of Europe to store all the produce of the farm into barns, 
especially the corn; and it was thought that as soon as the 
sheaves were collected under a roof, all danger was past. 
The increase of the produce raised on most lands by an 
improved system of agriculture gave rise to the practice of 
stacking corn in the open air, and securing it by a covering 
of thatch. It was soon found that the grain thus stored in 
the straw was better preserved than that which was in the 
barn; and the invention of stone or cast-iron pillars, as 
supports for the frames on which the grain was stacked, not 
only secured it from the depredations of vermin, but kept 
it in a much drier state than when stacks were made on the 
ground. This was a great improvement; and now, in the 
best managed farms, the only barns required are those in 
which the corn is threshed ; and if there is sufficient room 
to hold the contents of one stack of the usual dimensions, 
it is all that is absolutely required. 

The want of room in the barns was probably one of the 
reasons why the reapers were permitted to cut the straw 
half-way between the ear and the root, leaving more than 
half the straw in the field. Another reason also was the 
profusion of weeds which grew amongst the corn, and 
which retarded its drying, by retaining the wet much longer 
than the ripe straw. It was thought also that the seeds of 
weeds were thus prevented from mixing with the grain in 
the threshing, and giving more trouble in the winnowing 
The usual prohibition against selling any straw also made 
the farmers less careful to secure the whole. The stubble 
was mown after harvest, and formed into broad walls, called 
in some places Aaulm-walls, round the yards where the 
cattle were fed in winter, for the double purpose of fodder 
and shelter. But it is evident that this practice is defec- 
tive: there can never be too much straw to be converted 
into manure by the dung and urine of cattle, and what is 
left as stubble is much wasted before it is mown and carried 
into the yard. The seeds of noxious plants remain on the 
land, whereas they would be much more effectually destroyed 
if they were stacked with the corn. The subsequent sepa- 
ration of them is a very trifling additional labour, where a 
winnowing machine is in use. It may therefore be admit- 
ted as a general rule in reaping, to cut the straw as near to 
the ground as possible: this is best done by an instrument 
called a cradle-scythe, which mows the straw, and collects 
it so as to be readily gathered into sheaves. 

The Hainault scythe has a very short handle, and is used 
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with one hand, while the other collects the straw into a 
sheaf by means of a large hook at the end of a wooden rod, 
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It is a most useful instrument, and greatly preferable to the 
fagging-hook in use in Middlesex and the neighbouring 
counties, where straw is valuable and sells at a high price. 
It cuts more straw at each stroke, and is less fatiguing to 
the reaper, because his position is nearly upright when he 
uses it. In many places it is not usual to tie up any corn 
into sheaves, except rye, wheat, and beans. Barley and oats 
are usually mown, raked into heaps, and carried into the 
stack or barn when dry, like hay; but this is a slovenly 
practice, which should not be recommended. With good 
tillage and proper manuring the straw of barley and oats 
will be strong, and of sufficient length to require being tied 
up into sheaves; and much less of the grain is shaken out 
and lost in this way than by the usual method. 

In rainy seasons it frequently happens that the sheaves 
remain a long time in the field before they are sufficiently 
dry to be carried and stacked. Ifthe ears are not secured 
from the wet, they become soaked, and the grain sprouts in 
the ear. This is a great loss; for sprouted grain is very 
inferior, and can only be sold at a low price. A little 
attention will often prevent the bad effect of rain. In 
some places six or eight sheaves are set up in a circle, with 
the butt-ends diverging, so as to admit the air to circulate 
among them; a sheaf is opened by spreading out the ears, 
and is placed inverted over the ears, which lean against each 
other, forming a truncated cone. Thus the butt-end of the 
top sheaf is the only part in which the rain can lodge; and 
the first sunshine will soon dry this: the rain runs off the 
sides of the inverted sheaf, and the ears, pointing downwards, 
will not long retain the wet. 

When the stack is building, the butts of the sheaves are 
placed outwards, and project gradually over the sides of the 
frame, and over one another, so as to build the stack in the 
form of a bowl, with a cone or pyramid over it, accordin 
as the frame is round or square; this is carefully thatch 
with straw, and the outer surface is cut smooth by means of 
shears. This not only saves all the ears which chance to lie 
outwards, and which would have become the prey of birds, 
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but it also prevents the rain from beating into the stack and 
injuring the corn. It may then be considered as safe, 
Where there are no raised frames, and the stack is built 
on the ground, or on a bottom made of faggots to keep it 
dry, a belt of plastering or stucco is sometinies laid, a foot 
wide, round the stack, about eighteen inches from the 
ground, after the surface has been cut quite smooth and 
even. This contrivance is intended to prevent the rats 
from lodging in the stack, and it is very effective. A frame 
made entirely of iron, and supported upon iron columns, 
has lately been invented: it may be readily taken to pieces, 
and put together again when it is wanted. The advantage 
of it is, that it is cheaper and more easily moved than any 
other; and it is very convenient for a temporary purpose. 
Harvest is proverbially a joyous time, and one when hos. 
pitality is practised with more good-will than at any other 
season. The custom of giving a supper to the harvest men 
and women, when the last corn is carried, has been observed 
from time immemorial ; and it is much to be regretted that 
in many farms it is now omitted, or a mere gratuity is given 
instead. The community of good feelings which ought ever 
to exist between the master and his servants or labourers, is 
most effectually kept up by occasional friendly intercourse; 
and a harvest-home supper was formerly a kind of Satur 
nalia in which every exuberance of spirit was allowed with- 
out fear of offence. The anticipation of it was an incite- 
ment to exertions in the field; and the farmer was amply 
repaid the expense which the feast oceasioned. The stimulus 
of strong beer is still applied at harvest, and frequently to 
such a degree as to defeat its own object. In some places 
the labourers have a certain sum, in addition to their food, to 
Jinish the harvest, whether it is a longer or shorter time; 
in others they have the usual weekly wages, and a gratuity 
at the end, with plenty of beer so long as it lasts. Accord- 





ingly as labourers are abundant or not, the price is less or 

reater. Many thousands of Irishmen come over to Eng- 
and and Scotland in the time of harvest, and are of great 
use in finishing it in a short time. 
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